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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE CRADLE OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY. 
WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
BY BENSON J. Lossinc.® 

«How suddenly that straight and glittering shaft 

Shot thwart the earth! in crown of living fire 

Up comes the day! As if they conscious quaif'd 

The sunny food, hill, forest, city spire 

Lough in the waking light ssi OE Wises: 

T was a glorious October 

morning, mild and brill- 
lant, when I left Boston to 
visit Concord and Lexing- 
ton. A gentle land-breeze 
during the night had borne 
the clouds back to their 
ocean birth-place, and not 
a trace of the storm was 
left except in the satura- 
ted earth. Health returned 
with the clear sky, and | 
felt a rejuvenescence in 
every vein and muscle 
when, at dawn, I strolled 
over the natural 





ufully-arbored Common. I breakfasted at six, 
and at hali-past seven left the station of the 
Fitchburg rail-way for Concord, seventeen miles 


northwest of Boston. The country through | 
which the road passed is rough and broken, bnt 


thickly settled. I arrived at the Concord station, 
about half a mile from the centre of the village, 
before nine o'clock, and procuring a conveyance, 


moved about the house with the nimbleness of 
foot of a matron in the prime of life. 1 was 
charmed with ber vivacity, and the sunny radi- 
ance which it seemed to shed throughout her 
household; and the half hour that | passed with 
that venerable couple is a green spot in the 
memory. 

Major Barrett was a lad of fourteen when 
the British incursion into Concord took place. 
He was too young to bear a musket, but, with 
every lad and woman in the vicinity, he labored 
in concealing the stores and in making cartridges 


for those who went out to fight. With oxen 


and a cart, himself, and others about his age, 


removed the stores deposited at the house of his 


grandfather, into the woods, and concealed them, 
a cart-load in a place, under pine boughs. In 
such haste were they obliged to act on the ap- 
proach of the British from Lexington, that, when 


the cart was loaded, lads would march on each 
side of the oxen and goad them into a trot. 


Thus all the stores were effectually concealed, 
except some carriage-wheels. Perceiving the 
enemy near, these were cut up and burned; so 
that Parsons found nothing of value to destroy 


| or carry away. 
l glory of | 1 
Boston, its broad and bean. | 


From Major Barrett's we rode to the mona- 
ment erected at the site of the old North Bridge, 


and an intelligent young man for a guide, pro- | 
ceeded at once to visit the localities of interest | 
in the vicinity. We rede to the residence of | 
Major James Barrett, a surviving grandson of 
Colonel Barrett, about two miles north of the) fer | 
village, and near the residence of his venerated std 
ancestor. Major Barrett was eighty-seven years | q , ment 
of age when [ visited him; and his wile, with 
whom he had lived nearly sixty years, was 
eighty. Like most of the few survivors of the 
Revolution, they were remarkable for their 
mental and bodily vigor. Both, I believe, still 
live. The old lady—a small, well-formed woman 





MONUMENT AT CONCORD, 


—was as sprightly as a girl of twenty, and 


* This sketch of Revolutionary scenes and incidents in 
and about Boston, ia part of an unpublished chapter from 
Lossia's * Pictorial Fleld Book of the Revolution,” now 
in couree of publication by Harper and Brothers 
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where the skirmish took place. The road cross. 
es the Concord River a little above the site of 
the North Bridge. The monnment stands a 
few rods westward of the road leading to the 
village, and not far from the house of the Rev. 
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erend Dr. Ripley, who gave the ground for the | 


purpose. ‘The monument is constructed of 
granite from Carlisle, and has an inscription 
upon «a marble tablet inserted in the eastern 
face of the pedestal.* The view is from the 


green shaded lane which leads from the high- | 


way to the monument, looking westward. The 
two trees standing, one upon each side, without 
the iron railing, were saplings at the time of the 
battle ; 
bridge. The monument is reared upon a mound 
of earth a few yards from the left bank of the 
river. A little to the left, two rough, unin- 
scribed stones from the field mark the graves 
of the two British soldiers who were killed and 
buried upon the spot. 

We returned to the village at about noon, and 
started immediately for Lexington, six miles 


Concord is a pleasant little village, including | 


within its borders about one hundred dwellings. 
It lies upon the Concord River, one of the chief 
tributaries of the Merrimac, near the junction 
of the Assabeth and Sadbury Rivers. 
name was Musketaquid. On account of the 
peaceable manner in which it was obtained, by 
purchase, of the aborigines, in 1635, it was 
named Concord. At the north end of the broad 


street, or common, is the house of Col. Daniel | 


Shattuck, a part of which, built in 1774, was 
used as one of the depositories of stores when 
the British invasion took place. It has been 
so much altered, that a view of it would have 
hat little interest as representing a relic of the 


The road between Concord and Lexington 
passes through a hilly but fertile country. It is 
easy for the traveler to conceive how terribly a 
retreating army might be galled by the fire of 
a concealed encmy. Hills and hillocks, some 


wooded, some bare, nse up every where, and 


formed natural breast-works of protection to the 
skirmishers that hong upon the flank and rear 
of Colonel Smith’s troops. The road enters 
Lexington at the green whereon the old meet- | 
ing-house stood when the battle occurred. The 
town is upon a fine rolling plain, and is becom- 
jag almost a suborban residence for citizens of 
Boston. Workmen were inclosing the Green, 
and laying out the grounds in handsome plats 
around the monument, which stands a few yards 
from the street. It is upon a spacious mound ; 

its material is granite, and it has a marble tablet 
on the south front of the pedestal, with a long 


aig kaa ain died a aie: 
Heue, 
On the 19th of April, 1775, 
was made the frat forcible resistance to 
BarrisH AGoarssron. 

On the opposite bank stood the American 
militia, aod on this spot the first of the enemy fall 
in the Wan or THe Revo.urion, 

which gare Ind Too 
in gratitude to God, and in the love of Freedom, 
This Monument was 
A.D. 1e38. 





between them was the entrance to the 


Its Indian | 
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inseription.* The design of the monument is 
not at all graceful, and, being surrounded by 





i 
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MONUMEAT aT LEXINGTON. f 





REAR VIEW OF THE MONUMENT. 
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* Tho following is a copy of the inscription : 

4 Sacred to the Liberty and the Rights of Mankind |! ! 
The Freedom and Independence of America—ecaled and 
defended with the blood of ber sons—This Monument is 
erected by the Inhabitants of Lexington, under the pat- 
ronage and at the expense of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to the memory of their Fellow-citizens, 
Ensign Robert Monroe, Messra, Jonaa Parker, Samael 
Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, jun. Isaac Muzzy, Caleb 
Harrington, and John Brown, of Lexington, and Asshel 
Porter, of Woburn, who fell on this Field, the first ric- 
time of the Sword of Briteh Tyranny and Oppression, on 
the morning of the over-memorable Nineteenth of April, 
An. Dom. 1775. The Die was Cast!!! The blood of 


| these Martyrs in the Cause of God and their Country was 
| the Cementof the Union of these States, then Colonies, 


and guve the Spring to the Spirit, Firmmness, and Resolu- 


| tion of their Fellow-citizensa. They rose as one man to 


revenge their Brethren’s blood, and at the point of the 
Sword to assert and defend their native Rights. They 
nobly dared tobe Free!!! The contest was long, bloody, 
and affecting. Righteous Heaven approved the Solemn 
Appeal; Victory crowned their Arma, and the Peace, 
Liberty, and Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica wae their glorious Reward. Built in the year 1799." 

{ This view is from the Concord Road, looking east- 
ward, and shows a portion of the inclosare of tha Green. 
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by tall trees, “it has a very “dumpy” appear- 
ance. The people are dissatisfied with it, and | 
doubtless, ere long, a more noble structure will 
mark the spot where the curtain of the revolu- 
tionary drama was first lifted. 

Alter making the drawings here given, I 
visited and made the sketch of “ Clark's House.” 
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He dwelt upon the subject with apparent de- 
light, for his memory of the scenes of his early 
years, around which cluster so much of pa- 
triotism and glory, was clear and full. I would 
gladly have listened until twilight to the voice 
of such experience, but time was precious, and 
[ hastened to East Lexington, to visit his cou- 


There I found a remarkably intelligent old lady, | sin, Jonathan Harrington, an old man of ninety, 


Mrs. Margaret Chandler, aged eighty- 
three years. She has been an occupant 
of the house, [ believe, ever since the 
Revolution, and has a perfect recollec- 
ion of the events of the periad. Her 
version of the escape of Hancock and 
Adams is a little different from the pub- 
lished accounts. She says that on the 
evening of the 18th of A pril, 1775, some 
British officers, who had been informed 
where these patriots were, came to |} 
Lexington, and inquired of a woman | 
whom they met, for “Mr. Clark's 
house.” She pointed to the parsonage ; 
but ina moment, suspecting their design, 
she called to them and inquired if it was 
Clark's tavern that they were in search 
of. Uninformed whether it was a 
tavern or a parsonage where their in- 
tended victims were staying, and sup- 
posing the former to be the most likely 
place, the officers replied, “Yes, Clark's 
tavern.’ “Oh,” she said, “ Clark's 
tavern is in that direction,” pointing 
toward East Lexington. As soon as 
they departed, the woman hastened to 
inform the’ patriots of their danger, and 
they immediately arose and fled to Wo- 
burn. Dorothy Quiney, the intended 
wife of Hancock, who was at Mr. 
Clark's, accompanied them in their 
Hight. 

I next called upon the venerable Abijah 
Harrington, who was living in the vil- 
lage. He was a lad of fourteen at the 
time of the engagement. Two of his brothers 
were among the minute men, but escaped unhurt. 
Jonathan and Caleb Harrington, near relatives, 
were killed. The former was shot in front of his 
an agony of alarm. She saw her busband 
fall, and then start up, the blood gushing from 
his breast. He stretched out his arms toward 
her, and then fell again. Upon his bands and 
knees he crawled toward his dwelling, and ex- 
pired just as his wife reached = him. Caleb 
Harrington was shot while from the 

ting-house. My informant saw almost the 


whole of the battle, having been sent by his 


mother to go near enough, and be safe, to ob- 
tain and convey to her information respecting 
her other sons, who were with the minute men. 
His relation of the incidents of the morning 
WAS substantially such as history has recorded. 
The distant building 
man Tavern.” It now 
exhibita many ecara made by the bullets on the morning 
of the skirmish, 


socts on the right ls the old “ Buok- 


Digitized 


by (oc gle 





belongs to Mrs. Merriam, and | 





who played the file when the minute men were 
marshaled on the Green upon that memorable 
April morning. He was splitting fire-wood in 
his yard with a vigorous hand when I rode up; 
and as he — = ee while J 
sketched his placid features, he appeared no 
older than a man of seventy. His brother, 


aged eighty-cight, came in before my sketch 
)was finished, and I could not but gaze with 
‘wonder upon these strong old men, children of 
one mother, who were almost 
hood when the first battle of our Revolution 
oocurred ! 


to Man- 


Frugality and temperance, co-op- 
erating with industry, a cheerful temper, and a 
good constitution, have lengthened their days, 
and made their racted years hopeful and 
rer” The aged fifer mpage for the 





= ee 


* The seventy-fifth anniversary of the battles of Lex- 





of Lincoln, aged ninety-four ; 


_Onginel we mH 


TY OF CALIFORNIA 


UNIV 
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rough appearance of ‘his stamatuie: which he 
kindly wrote for me, and charged the tremulous 
motion of his hand to his labor with the ax. 
How tenaciously we cling even to the appear- 
ance of vigor. when the whole frame is totter- 
ng to its fall! Mr, Harrington opened the 
ball of the Revolution with the shrill war-notes 
of the fife, and then retired from the arena. He 
was not a soldier in the war, nor has his lile, 
passed in the quietude of rural pursuits, been 
distinguished except by the glorious acts which 


i 
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| next the Pulins in metre.* Old Cambridge 


(West Cambridge, or Metonomy, of the Revo- 
lution), the seat of the University, is three miles 
from West Boston Bridge, which connects Cam- 


bridge with Boston. Cambridgeport is about 


half way between Old Cambridge and the bridge, 
and East Cambridge occupies Lechmere’s Point, 
a promontory fortified during the 
siege of Boston in 1775. 
Arrived at Old Cambridge, I part- r 
ed company with the vehicle and = 


constitute the sum of the achievements of a! driver that conveyed me from 
GOOD CITIZEN. | Coucord to Lexington, and a 

I left Lexington at about three o'clock, and hither; and, as the day was 
arrived at Cambridge at half past four. it was | fast declining, I hastened to 
& lovely autumnal afternoon. The trees and | sketch the head-quarters of 
fields were still green, for the frost had not yet | Washington, an ele- 
been busy with their foliage and blades. The| gant and spacious 
road is Macadamized the whole distance; and | edifice, 
80 thickly is it lined with houses, that the village | stand- 
of East Lexington and Old 
Cambridge seem to embrace 
each other in close union. 

Cambridge is an old 

town, the first settlement 
there having been planted 
in 1631, contemporaneous 
with that of Boston. It 
was the original intention 
of the settlers to make it 
the metropolis of Mas 
sachusetts, and Gov- 
ernor Winthrop com- 
menced the erection danas 
of his dwelling there. 2% 
It was called New & 
Town, and in 1632° “= 
was palisaded. The 
Reverend Mr. Hook- 
er, one of the earliest 
settlers of Connecticut, was:the first minister in | ing in the midst of shrubbery and stately elms, a 
Cambridge. In 1636, the General Court pro- little distance from the street, onee the highway 
vided for the erection of a public school in New from Harvard University to Waltham. At this 
Town, and appropriated two thousand dollars mansion, and at Winter Hill. Washington passed 
for that purpose. In 1638, the Reverend John most of his time, after taking command of the 
Harvard, of Charlestown, endowed the school Continental army, until the evacuation of Bos- 
with about four thousand dollars. This en- ton in the following spring. Its present owner 
dowment enabled them to exalt the academy is Henry Wanswortn Loncretiow, Professor 
into a college, and it was called Harvard Uni- | of Oriental languages in Harvard University, and 
versity in honor of its principal benefactor. widely known in the world of literature as one of 

Cambridge has the distinction of being the the most gifted men of the age. It is a spot 
place where the first printing-press in America | worthy of the residence of an American bard so 
was established. Its proprietor was named Day, | endowed, for the associations which hallow it 
and the capital that purchased the materials are linked with the noblest themes that ever 

was furnished by the Rev. Mr. Glover. The | awakened the inspiration of a child of song. 

drat thing printed was the “ Freeman's Oath,” “When the hours of Day are number'd 
in 1636; the next was an almanac; and the | | And the voices of the Night 

To a holy, calm delight; 
Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like | grim and tnll, 
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WASHINGTON &@ HEADQUARTERS AT CAMBRIDGE, 


opi ninety-two; and Dr. Preston, of Billerica, aged 
elghty-eight. The Honorable Edward Everett, among 
others, made a epecch on the occasion, in which he very 
happily remarked, that “it pleased his heart to see those isiors ex Se inl Seas 
Tenerable men beside him; and he was very much — pe 

pleased to sasist Mr. Jonathan Harrington to puton his then to the thoughtful dweller must come the 


lop cost afew minutes ago. water i 
to amy, with the ¢ t man of ol, * Very = of the sah and eae 
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geous tapestry, rich with pictures, illustrative 
of the heroic age of our young republic. My 


tarry was brief and busy, for the sun waa rap- | 
idly descending—it even touched the forest topa | 


before I finished the drawing—but the cordial 
reception and polite attentions which I received 
fram the proprietor, aod his warm approval of, 
sod expressed interest for the success of my 
labors, occupy a space in memory like that of 
a long, bright surmmer day. 

This mansion stands upon the 
upper of two terraces, which are 
ascended each by five stone steps. 
At each front corner of the house 
is a lofty elm—mere saplings 
when Washington beheld them, 
bot now stately and patriarchal 
in app Other elms, with 
flowers and shrubbery, beautify 
the grounds around it; while with- 
io, iconoclastic innovation has not 
been allowed to enter with its 
mallet and trowel, to mar the 
work of the ancient builder, and 
to cover with the vulgar stucco 
of modern art the carved cornices 
and paoeled wainscots that first enriched it. I[ 
might give a long list of emineot persons whose 
former presence in those spacious rooms adds 


interest to retrospection, but they are elsewhere | 
identified with scenes more personal and im- | 
[rom | 


portant. l can not refrain, however, 
noticing the visit of one, who, though a dark 
ehild of Africa and a bond-woman, received 
the most polite attention from the commander- 
in-chiel, This was Puittis, a slave of Mr. 
Wheatley, of Boston. She was brought from 


Africa when between seven and eight years 
old. She seemed to acquire knowledge intu- 


state. hee t of considerable merit, | 
itively; became a poet of cons | aiiauld eres eerie ho Cambridge, or near bead-quarters, I 


and corresponded with such eminent persons 


as the Countess of Huntingdon, Earl of Dart-| 


mouth, Reverend George Whitefield, and others. 
Washington invited her to visit him at Cam- 
bridge, which she did a few days before the Brit- 
ish evacuated Boston; her master among others, 
having left the city by permission, and retired, 
with his family, to Chelsea. She passed half an 


hour with the commander-in-chief, from whom | 


and his officers she received marked attention. * 





es oe ae = 





* Phillis wrote a letter to General Washington in Octo- | 


ber, 1775, in which she inclosed a poem eulogistic of his 
character, In February following the general anewered 
it. 1 give a copy of bis letter, in tllustration of the excal- 
lence of the mind and heart of that great man, always 
eo kind and courteous to the moat humble, evan when 
preseed with arducus public duties. 

“Cambridge, February 28, 1776. 

+ Mies Peccim—Your favor of the 26th of October did 
not reach my hands till the middle of December. Time 
enongh, you will say, to have given an answer ere this. 
Granted. But a tarlety of important occurrences, con- 
doually interposing to distract the mind and withdraw 
the attention, | hope will apologize for the delay, and 


plead my excuse for the seeming but not reel neglect. [| 
thank you most sincerely for yuur polite notice of me In | 


the elegant linea you inclosed ; and however undeserving 


I may be of euch encomium and panegyric, the atyle and ; 


viatizes ty (GOO 
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A few rods above the residence of Professor 
Longfellow is the house in which the Brons- 
wick general, the Baron Riedesel, and his fam- 
ily were quartered, during the stay of the cap- 
tive army of Borgoyne in the vicinity of Boston. 
I was not aware when | visited Cambridge, 
that the old mansion was still in existence; 
but, through the kindness of Mr. Longfellow, I 
am able to present the features of its southern 





THE BIEDESEL HoUSE, CaAMBHIDGE.* 


front, with a description. In style it is very 
much like that of Washington's head-quarters, 
and the general appearance of the grounds 
around is similar. It is shaded by noble linden- 
trees, and adorned with shrubbery, presenting 
to the eye all the attractions noticed by the 
Baroness of Riedesel i in her charming letters. t 


manner exhibit a striking proof of your poetical Delonte: : 


| o honor of which, and aa a tribute justly due to you, | 


would hare published the poem, had I not becn appre 
benslve that, while I only meant to give the world this 
new instance of your geniua, I might have incurred the 
imputation of vonity. This, and nothing else, determined 
mo not to gite it a place in the public prints. If you 


shall be happy to sec a person ao favored by the Muses, 
and to whom nature baa been eo Uberal and beneficent io 
ber dispenaations, [ am, with great reepect, your obedi- 
ent, bumble servant, Geo. Washiseton.” 

* Thie is from a pencil sketch by Mr. Longfellow. 1 
am aleo indebted to him for the fac-simile of the auto 
graph of the Baruness of Riedescl. [t will be perceived 
that the dis placed before the « in spelling the name. It 


fe generally given with the « firet, which is according to 


orthography in Burgoyne’s Sue of he Expedirion, 
~ Wherein [| supposed it was apelled correctly. This 
pia abowe it to be erroncous, 

t She thus Writes respecting her removal from « peas 
ant’s house on Winter Hill to Cambridge, and ber rea- 
denco there: 

“We passed three weeks in this place, and were then 
transferred to Cambridge, where wo Were lodged in one 


_ of the best houses of the place, which belonged to Royal- 


fete, Seven familica, who were connected by relation 
ship, or ved in greet intimacy, bad here farms, gardens, 
and splendid mansions, and not far off, orchards, and the 
buildings were at a quarter of « mile distant from each 
other. The owners had been in the habit of assembling 
every afternoon in one or another of these howses, and 
of diverting themaclves with music or dancing, and lived 
in affluence, in good humor, aod without care, until this 
unfortunate war at once diepersed them, and transformed 
all their bouses into soliiary abodes, except two, the pro- 
prictors of which wore also soon obliged to make thelr 
COCAPO. wees ‘ 
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Upon a window-pane on the north site of the | | ing in the light of the setting sun like bars a 
house may be seen the undoubted autograph of | gold, streaked the western sky, and so prolong- 
that accomplished woman, inseribed with a dia-| ed the twilight by reflection, that | had ample 


mond point. It isan in- 

teresting memento, and 

Is preserved with great 

care. The annexed is 
a fac-simile of it. 

During the first moments of the 

soft evening twilight I sketehed the 

“ Washington elm,"’ one of the 

ancient anatim of the primeval 

forest, older, probably, by 

a half century or more, 

than the welcome of Sam- 

oset to the white settlers. 

It stands upon Washing- 

ton-street, near the west- 

erly corner of the 

Commen, and is dis- 


# 
{ 




























tinguished by the 
circumstance that, 
beneath its broad 


shadow, General 
Washington first 
drew his sword 
A= COMmMmander- 
in-chief of the 
Continental ar- 
my, on the 3d 
of July, 1775. 
Thin 
elonds, glow- | 


* Om the 3d of June, 1778, 1 gave a ball and supper, in | 


} | 0 Ey k | : 
Ww i a i 1 

| chaise to visit Charlestown and Dorchester 
Heights. 


lines of | | 


AUN KER HILL , MONUMENT.” 


time to finish my drawing before the night 
shadows dimmed the paper. 
Early on the following morning I proeured a 


I rode first to the former place, and 
climbed to the summit of the great obelisk that 
stands upon the site of the redoubt upon Bréed's 
Hill. As | aseended the steps which lead from 
the street to the smooth gravel-walks upon the 
eminence whereon the “ Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment’ stands, | experienced a feeling of dis- 
appointment and regret, not easily to be ex- 
pressed. Before me was the great memento, 
huge and grand—all that patriotic reverence 

-eould wish—baut the ditch scooped ont by Pres- 
eott's toilers on that starry night in June, and 
the mounds that were upheaved to protect them 
from the shots of the astonished Britons, were 
effaced, and no more vestiges remain of the 
handiwork of those in whose honor and to 
whose memory this obelisk was raised, than of 
Roman conquests in the shadow of Trajan's 

_column—of the naval battles of Nelson around 
his monument in Trafalgar-quare, or of French 
victories in the Place Vendome. The fosse and 
the breast-wcrks were all quite prominent when 
the foundation-stone of the monument was Jaid, 

jand a little care, directed by good taste, might 
have preserved them in their interesting state 
of half ron until the passage of the present een- 
tury, or, at least, until the sublime centenary 

‘of the battle should be celebrated. Could the 

visitor look upon the 

works of the patriots 
themselves, associations 

a hundred-fold more inte- 

a resting would crowd 

sempre. the mind, for wos- 


4 a _ derfully sugges- 
i} «42 tive of thought 
, na 








ourenemice, Even Mr, Carter could not forbear partici- 


eelebration of my husband's birthday. 1 bad invited all pating in our enthusiasm.” Mr. Carter was the son-in-law 


our generals and officers and Mr. and Mre. Carter. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne eent us an apology, after he hed made ua 
wait for him till eight o'clock. He had always some 
excuse for not visiting us, until he wae abowt departing 
for England, when he came and made me many apolo- 
ice, to which I made no other reply than that I should be 
extremely sorry if he had put himeelf to any inconven- 
an excellent supper, to which more than eighty persons 


of General Schuyler. Remembering the kindness which 
she had received from that gentheman while in Albany, 
the baronesa sought out Mr. and Mra, Carter (who were 
living in Boston), on ber arrival at Cambridge. “Mrs. 
Carter,” she saya, “resembled bear parents in pelidoese 
eed goodness of heart, but her hosband waa 

and flee,” The patriotic zeal of Mr. Carter head given 
ree to foolish stories respecting him. “They seemed to 
feel much friendship for ua," soya Madame [he Riedesed ; 


eat down, Our yard and garden were illuminated. ces 
king's birth-day ‘tien Go the week des, wes vedined | 
that the company should not separate before his Mujes | 


“though, at the same Gime, this wicked Mr. Carter, in 
consequence of (eneral Howe's having burned aeveral 
villages and emall towha, suggested to hla countrymen to 
ty’s health wae drank ; which waa done, with feelings of | cut off our generals’ heads, to pickle them, and to put 
the liveliest attachment to hia person and interests. Nev. | them in small barrels, and, as often as the English should 
er, T believe, was ‘God Bave the King’ song with more | again burn a Tillage, to send them one of these barrels; 
enthusinam, or with ferlings more sincere, Our two but that ervelty was not adopted.”—Letters and Memoirs 


eldest girls were brought into the room to eee the illo. 
minetion. We were all deeply moved, and proud to hare 


the courage to display euch sentiments in the midst of | 


relating to the War of American Independence, by Madame 
De Riedesel,. ’ 
* This mooument stands in the centre of the grounds 
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are the slightest relics of the past when linked | 


with noble deeds. .A soft green sward, as even 
the rind of a fair apple, and cut by eight 
straight gravel-walks, diverging from the mon- 
ument, is substituted by art for the venerated 


i gga made by the old mattock and | 


The spot is beautiful to the eye un- 
trained by appreciating affection for hallowed 
things ; nevertheless, there is palpable desecra- 
tion that may hardly be forgiven. 


included within the breast-works of the old redoubt on 
Breed's Hill. Ita sides are precisely parallel with those 
of the redoubt It ie built of Quincy granite, and ia two 
hundred and twenty-one feet in height. The foundation 
is composed of aix courses of stone, and extends twelre 
feet below the surface of the ground and base of the 

t The four sides of the foundation extend about fifty 

horizontally. There are in the whole pile ninety 
courses of atone, #ix of them below the surface of the 
ground, and eighty-four above. Tho foundation is laid 
in me mortar; the other parts of the structure in lime 
mortar mixed with cinders, iron filings, and Sp 
hydraulic cement The base of the obelisk ia thirty feet 
equare; at the spring of the apex, fiftecn feet. Inside of 
the shaft ia a round, hollow cone, the outside diameter of 
which, at the bottom, is ten fect, and at the top, six fret. 
Around this inner shaft winds a epiral flight of atone 
etepa, two hundred and ninety-five in number. In both 
the cone and shaft are numerous little apertures for the 
purposes of ventilation and light. The observatory or 
chamber at the top of the monument le seventeen feet in 
height and eleven feet in diameter, It haa four windows, 
one on each ade, which are provided with iron shutters. 
The cap-picce of the apex is a single stone, three fect eix 
inches in thickness and four fcet equare at its basa. It 
Welghs two and a half tons. 

Almost fifty yeora had elapsed from the time of the bat- 
de before a movement waa made to erect « commemor: 
ative monument on Ereed's Hill. An essociatinn for the 
purpose was founded in 1824; and to gire eclat to the 
transaction, and to execlte enthusiasm in favor of the 
work, General La Fayette, then “the nation’s gucet,"” 
wras invited to lay the cornerstone. Accordingly, on the 
iTth of June, LSS, the fiftieth anniveraary of the battle, 


that revered patriot performed the intercsting ceremony, | 


and the Honorable Daniel Webster pronoonced an ore: 
Hon on the occasion, in the midst of an immonse con- 
course of people. Forty survirora of the battle were 

t; and on no occasion did La Fayette meet oo 
many of his fellow-soldiera in our Revolution as at that 
time. The plan of the monument wos not then decidal 
upon; but one by Solomon Willard, of Boston, baring 
been approted, the present structure was commenced, 
to 1827, by James Savage, of the samo city. In the 
eouree of a lithe more than a year, the Work was sus- 
pended on account of a want df funda, about Gfty-six 
thousand dollars having then been collected and expend. 
ed. The work was resumed in 16H. and agnin suspend- 
ed, within a year, fur the same couse, about twenty 
thousand dollars more hating been expended. In 1540, 
the ladies mored in the matter. 
to be held in Boston, and every female in the United 
Btates was invited to contribute some production of her 
own bands to the exhibition, The fair waa held at Fan- 
eal] Hall in September, 1640. The proceeds amounted 
to sufficient, in connection with some private donatlons, 
to complete the structure, and within a few weeks sub 

iy, a contract was made with Mr. Savage to finish 
it for forty-three thousand dollars. The last stone of the 
apex was ralsed at about aix o'clock on the morning of 
the 23d of July, 1242 Edward Carnes, Jr. of Charice- 
town, accompanied ita ascent, waving the American Gag 
as he Went up, While the Interesting arent Was announc- 
ed to the surrounding country by the roar of cannon. 
On the 17th of June, 1243, the monument was dedicated, 


A fair wal annovoced | 
whole train of field artillery possessed by the British col- 





The view from the top of the monument, for 
extent, variety, and beauty, is certainly one of 
the finest in the world. A “York shilling” is 
charged for the privilege of ascending the mon- 
ument. The view from its summit is ‘a shil- 
ling show?’ worth «a thousand miles of travel to 
seo. Boston, its harbor, and the beautiful coun- 
try around, mottled with villages; are spread out 
like a vast painting, and on every side the eye 
may rest upon localities of great historical w- 
terest, Cambridge, Roxbury, Chelsea, Quincy, 
Medford; Marblehead, Dorchester, and other 
places, where 

“The old Continentals, 
In their ragged regimentals, 
Falter'd not,” 
aod the numerous sites of small fortifications 
which the student of history can readily call to 
mind. In the far distance, on the northwest, 
rise the higher peaks of the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire; and on the northeast, the 
peninsula of Nahant, and the more remote Cape 
Anne may be seen. Wonders which present 
science and enterprise are developing and form- 
ing are there exhibited in profusion. At one 
glance from this lofty observatory may be seen 
seven railroads,* and many other avennes con- 
necting the city with the country; and ships 
from almost every region of the globe dot the 
waters of the harbor. Could a tenant of the old 
grave-yard on Copp's Hill, who lived a handred 
years ago, wher the village upon Tri-mountain 
was fitting out its little armed flotillas against 
the French in Acadia, or sending forth its few 
vessels of trade along the neighboring coasts, or 
occasionally to cross the Atlantic, come forth 
and stand beside us a moment, what a new and 
wonderful world would be presented to his vision ! 
A hundred years ago! 
“Who peopled all the city streets 
A hundred years agot 


Who &ll'd the church with fices meek 
A bundred years ago?” 


ot which occasion the Honorable Daniel Webster was 
qgain the orator, and vast Wee the audience of cidzens and 
roilltary assembled there. The President of the United 
States (Bir. Tyler), and his whole cabinet, were prem - 
ent 


In the top of the monument are two canons, named, 


respectively, “ Hancock" and “ Adama," which formerly 


belonged to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. The “ Adams" was buret by them in firlng a salute. 


| The following is the inscription upon the two guna: 


“SACRED TO LIBERTY. 
“This is one of four cannons which constituted the 


nies of North America at the COmmencoment of tho war, 
on the 19th of April, 1775. This cannon and its fellow, 
belonging to a number of citizens of Boston, were used 


in many engagements doring the war. The other two, 


the property of the government of Maseachuscts, were 
taken by the enemy. 

"By order of the United States In Congress amembled, 
May 19th, 1788." 

* When [ visited Boston, In 1248, it was estimated that 
two hundred aud thirty trains of cars went dally,over the 
roads to and from Boston, and that more than six millions 
of passengers Were conveyed in them during the proced- 
ing year. 
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They were men wise in thet: generation, but 
ignorant in practical knowledge when compared 
with the present. In their wildest dreams, in- 
cited by tales of wonder that spiced the literature 
of their times, they never fancied any thing half 
so wonderlul as our mighty dray-horse, 
“The black steam-engine! steed of tron power— 

The wond'roua steed of the Arsbian tale, 

Lanch'd on ite courae by preasure of a teuch— 

The war-boree of the Bible, with its neck 

Grim, clothed with thunder, swallowing the way 

In fierceness of ite speed, and shouting out, 

‘Ha! bal A litte water, and a grasp 

Of wood, sufficient for its nerves of steel, 

Bhooting away, "Ha! hal’ it shouts, as on 

Tt gallops, dragging in ite tireless path 

Ite lowd of fire." 


I lingered in the chamber of the Bunker Hill 


monument as long as time would allow, and 
descending, rode back to the city, crossed to 
South Boston, and rambled for an hour among 
the remains of the fortifications upon the heights 
of the peninsula of Dorchester. The present 
prominent remains of fortifications are those of 
iotrenchments cast up during the war of 1812, 
aul have no other connection with our subject 
than the circumstance that they occupy the site 
a the works constructed there by order of 
Washington. These were greatly reduced in 
altitude when the engineers began the erection 
af the forts now in ruins, which are properly 


left, the city of Bos- 
ton in front, and the 
harbor on the right. 
Southeast from the 
heights, pleasantly si- 


Dorchester, so called 
in memory of a place 
in England of the same 
name, whence many 
of its earliest settlers 
came. 
eventswhich rendered | 
Dorchester Heighis 
famous are universal- 
ly known. 

I returned to Boston 
at about one o clock, 
and passed the re- 
mainder of the day in 
Visiting places of in- 
terest within the city 
—the old South meet- 





ing-honse, Fanneil 

3 : Hall, the Province 
washINeTon.t House, nid +h Elam 

cock House. I am indebted to John Hancock, 


Esq., nephew of the patriot, and present pro- 
* Job, xxxix. H, 25. 
' This is a picture of Chantrey's statue, which la made 
Of Ttalkan marble, and cost fifteen thousand dollars. 


Digitized by (oc gle 





tuated among gentle | 
hills, is the village of | 





The stirring | 
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prietor and occupant of the “ Hancock Howe,” 
on Beacon-street, for polite attentions while visit- 
ing his interesting mansion, and for information 
concerning matters that have passed under the 
eye of his experience of threescore years. He 
has many mementoes of his eminent kinsman, and 
among them a beautifully-executed miniature of 
him, painted in London, in 1761, while he was 
there at the coronation of George ILI. 

Near Mr. Hancock's residence is the State 
House, a noble structure upon Beacon Hill, the 
corner-stone of which was laid in 1795, by 
Governor Samuel Adams, assisted by Paul Re- 
vere, master of the Masonic grand lodge. There 


| 1 sketched the annexed picture of the colossal 


statue of Washington, by Chantrey, which stands 
in the open centre of the first story; also the 
group of trophies from Bennington, that hang over 
the door of the Senate chamber. Under these 
trophies, ina gilt {rame, is a copy of the reply of 
the Massachusetts Assembly to General Stark's 


letter, that accompanied the presentation of the 


trophies, Jt was written filty years ago. 

After enjoying the view from the top of the 
State House a while, 1 walked to Copp’s Hill, 
a little east of Charlestown Bridge, at the north 
end of the town, where | tarried until sunset in 
the ancient burying-ground. The earliest name 
of this eminence was Snow Hill. It was subse. 


|} quently named after its owner, William Copp.* 
preserved with a great deal of care. They oc-| ! i 
cupy the summits of two hills, which command | 

Boston Neck on the | 


It came into the possession of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company by mortgage; and 
when, in 1775, they were forbidden by Gage to 
parade on the Common, they went to this, their 
own ground, and drilled in defiance of his threats. 
The fort, or battery, that was built there by the 
Brnush, just before the battle of Banker Hill, 
stood near its southeast brow, adjoining the 
burying-ground. The remains of many eminent 
men repose in that litte cemetery. Close by 
the entrance is the vault of the Mather family 





MATHERS VAULT, 


It is covered by a plain, oblong structure of 
brick, three feet high and about six feet Jong, 
upon which i laid a heavy brown stone slab, 
wilh a tablet of slate, bearing the names of the 
principal tenants below. 


* On some old maps of Boston it is called Corpse Hill 
the name supposed to have been derived from the circum- 
stance of & burying-grownd being there. 

? The following is the inecription upon the alate tablet: 
“The Reverend Doctors Increase, Cotton, and Samuel 
Mather were interred in this vault. 


Incarase died August 27, 1723, 2B. 4. 
Cotron “ Feb 13, 1737, " &, 
Samve. © Jon. 27,17, @ 7. 
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[ passed the fore- 

noon of the next day 
in the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 
where every facility was afforded me 
by Mr. Felt, the librarian, for examin- 
ing the assemblage of things curious 
collected there.* The printed books 
and manuscripts, relating principally to 

American his- 


ry of the anto- 
graphs of the 
Pilgrim fathers 
and theirimme- 
diate descend- 
ants. There 
are no less than 
twepty-five 
large folio vol- 





SPFAKER'S DESK AND WINTHROP'S 
CHAIR, : 

ble mannseript 

letters and other deenments; besnles which are 
a5 six thick quarto manu- 

i> \ script volumes—a com- 
a . mentary on the Holy 
— gf = Seriptures--in the hand- 
writing of Cotton Ma- 
ther. 
graph letter of that sin- 
gular man the annexed 
far-simile of bis writing and signatare is given. 
Among the portraits in the cabinet 






PULTE Ss S40P PAN, 


painted by Vandyke, Increase Ma- 
.. ther, and Peter Faneuil, the founder 
* of Faneni) Hall. 

I had the pleasure of mecting, 
at the rooms of the society, that in- 
defatigable antiquary, Dr. Webb, 
widely known as the American 
correspondent of the “ Danish So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquarians” at 
Copenhagen. He was sitting in 


the desk of the speaker of the Col- 
onial Assembly of Massachusetts, 
around which the warm debates 
were carried on concerning Amer- 
ican liberty, from the time when 
James Otis denounced the Writs of 
Assistance, until Governor Gage 
adjourned the Assembly to Salem, 
in 1774. Hallowed by sneh as- 
sociations, the desk is an interesting relic. Dr. 
Webb’s familiarity with the collections of the so- 
ciety, and his kind attentions, greatly facilitated 

my search among the six thousand articles for 
things curious connected with my subject and 

made my brief visit far more profitable to myself 
than it would otherwise have been. Among the 
relies preserved are the chair that belonged to 

Grovernor Carver; the sword of Miles Standish ; 





CUTRCH'S 
SWORD. 


* This society waa incorporated in February. 17M. The 


a rich deposito-_ 


omes of valua-| 


From an auto- | 


the chair that once belonged to) 
Governor Winthrop, writing upon 


avowed object of lta organization ia to collect, preserve, 
and communicate materials for a complete history of thia 
country, and an account of all valuable efforts of human 


industry and ingenuity from the beginning of ite artile. 
ment Between twenty and thirty octavo tolumes of its 
“Collections” hare been published, 
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of the society are those of Governor | 
Winslow, supposed to have been | 
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MATHER'S WRITING. 





the huge key of Port Royal gate; a samp-pan, 
that belonged to Metacomet, or King Philip; and 
the sword reputed to have been used by Captain 
Chorch when he cut off that unfortunate sachem's 
head. The dish is about twelve inches in dia- 
meter, wrought out of an elm knot with great 
skill, The sword is very rode, and was doubt- 
less made by a blacksmith of the culony. The 
handle is a roughly-wrought piece of ash, and 
the guard is made of a wrought-iron plate. 


AMERICAN VANITY. 


TE are not at all surprised at what in this 
country is most foolishly called the conceit 
and vanity of the Americans. What people in 
the world hove so fine, so magnificent a coun- 
try? Besides that, they have some reason to 
be proud of themselves. We have given the 
chief features of their eastern and inland terri- 
tory; if the reader has any imagination for ideas 
of this kind, let bim picture to himself what will 
be the aspect of things when the tide of popola- 
tion hus crossed the long range of the Rocky 
Mountains, and, occupying the valleys of the 
western coast, has built other Bostons and New 
Yorks in the harbors of Oregon and California. 
This tide of population is now advancing slong 
a line of more than a thousand miles, at the rate 
of eightecn miles a year; and each yoar, as the 
population behind becomes larger, the number of 
new settlers is increased, and the rate of ad- 
vance is accelerated. This vast crowd of ever- 
onward-pressing settlers is not formed of the 
same materials as the inhabitants of an Euro- 
pean province: that is, there are not at its head 
a few intelligent, but delicately-brought-up men 
of capital, while all the rest are ignorant labor- 
ers; but every one of these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion con handle the ax and the rifle, and can 
“ealeulate.”’ If ever these magnificent dreams 
of the American people are realized—and all 
that is wanted for their realization is that things 
should only go on as they have been poing on 
for the last two centuries—there will be seated 
upon that vast continent a population greater 
than that of all Europe, all speaking the same 
language, all active-minded, intelligent, and well 
off. They will stand, as it were, the centre of 
the world, between the two great oceans, with 
Europe on one hand and Asia on the other. 
With such a future before him, we must pardon 
the Yankee if we find a little dash of sell-com- 
placency in his composition; and bear with the 
surprise and annoyance which he expresses at 
finding that we know so litle of himself or of 
his country. Qur humble opinion is that we 
ourht to know better. 

Great as is the influence which America has 
already had upon Europe, we conceive that this 
is a mere intimation of the influence which it is 
destined to have upon the world.— Fraser s Mag. 


